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HE folk-lore of the nose is discussed in a 
recent paper (Jour. Laryng., and Otol., 
1943, 58, 272) by Dr. J. D. Rolleston, who 
points out that in contrast with the dearth 
of popular synonyms for the ear and larynx, 
to which he has drawn attention in previous 
articles (ibid., 1942, 57, 311 and 527), the 
nose has a remarkable abundance of such 
terms, of which the following are examples: 
beak, boco, boko, bowsprit, candlestick, dan- 
ger signal, dook, gig, handle, horn, index, 
leading article, lighthouse, nasal, nob, nock, 
nozzle, posthorn, proboscis, razzo, smeller, 
smelling chest, sneezer, snitch, snorter, snot- 
box, snout, snuffler, spectacles seat and 
trumpet. Dr. Rolleston suggests that this 
wealth of synonyms is to some extent due to 
the prominent position which the nose occu- 
pies in the face compared with the hidden 
seat of the ear apart from its outer portion 
and of the larynx. Another explanation of 
the abundance of synonyms is to be found in 
the connection of a large red nose with 
chronic alcoholism. The folk throughout the 
ages has attached much aetiological impor- 
tance to this factor in the production of a 
large red nose although this view is much 
exaggerated, the deformity being often met 
with in abstainers. Large noses have always 
been an attractive theme for satirists and 
caricaturists, as is well exemplified in the 
comic section of the Greek anthology. A 
popular belief is the close relationship 


between the nose and the genital organs 
in both sexes dates back to ancient times, as 
is shown by the well known line of doubtful 
authorship, ‘‘ — a naso quanta sit 
The 


hasta: viri.”’ connection 


supposed 








between uterine trouble and morbid condi- 
tions of the nose has been found to be greatly 
exaggerated. 

The folk-lore of sneezing also dates back to 
remote antiquity, as is exemplified in the 
Bible, Homer, the Greek Anthology, Xeno- 
phon and Petronius. 

The following popular beliefs are peculiar 
to nose bleeding: Its occurrence indicates 
that you are in love; one drop of blood from 
the nose commonly foretells death or a very 
severe illness, while three drops are still more 
ominous; three drops of blood from a lover’s 
nose indicates the end of love or the death of 
a parent; if a man’s nose bleeds one drop 
from the left nostril only it is a sign of good 
luck. As regards prevention of nose bleeding 
John Wesley in his ‘ Primitive Physic’ 
recommends the following methods: ‘‘ Drink 
whey largely every morning and eat much 
raisin, or dissolve two simples of nitre in 
half a pint of water and take a teacup full 
every hour.’’ According to Black, writing in 
1883, people are told to this day that nose 
bleeding can be prevented by wearing a skein 
of scarlet silk thread with nine knots down 
the front. In accordance with the rule in 
medical folk-lore curative measures are much 
more abundant than preventive treatment, 
and are classified by Dr. Rolleston under the 
headings of remedies of human origin, 
animal remedies, plant remedies, mineral 
remedies, hydrotherapy, transfer, charms, 
patron saints and miscellaneous remedies. 


N ‘ Alfred Loisy: His Religious Signifi- 
cance,’ her last book, Miss M. D. Petre 
wrote as a Catholic, as an Englishwoman, 
and as a close friend of Loisy. Her book is 
not a biography but a study of Loisy’s reli- 
gious development, an attempt to discover 
what he did for or against the cause of reli- 
gion, the Christian religion, and the Catholic 
Church to which he first belonged. It presents 
the leading characteristics of his work and 
teaching from the religious point of view— 
the author believing that religion was the 
main interest of his life throughout and that 
he may eventually figure as one that upheld 
religious values in a time of crisis, and 
worked for the religious evolution of man- 
kind. A delightful informal portrait of 
Loisy forms the frontispiece; and Mr. James 
A. Walker contributes a memoir of Miss 
Petre. The book is announced by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


KING CHARLES II's “CHARWOMAN.” 


[JNDER the above title there was recently 

offered for sale a document upon which, 
by the courtesy of its purchaser, Mr. J. 
Boehrer Charles, of Harrogate, who has also 
very kindly supplied me with the full descrip- 
tion set out below, I am permitted to contri- 
bute the following notes. The document 
runs:—‘‘ Mary Grimsha humbly desireth 
alowance for making cleane his Maties 
Chambers and doinge other nessifary work 
for ye space of 20 weekes, wch. accordinge 
unto the former alowance of three livers 
10° the wirke Cums to In all—70lbs—(Q0se,”’ 
The account is endorsed in the handwriting 
of Charles II:—‘‘ Pay this CR.’’ Under the 
King’s autograph appears a note in contem- 
porary writing:—‘‘ This is his Ma®s. owne 
hand Robt Long.’ On the reverse, above 
the receipt for 70 livres, is the date ‘‘12e 
Feb; 1649,” and below is the mark of Mary 
Grimsha. At the very bottom of the reverse, 
in the same hand and ink of Robert Long, 
as though intended for reference or “filing,” 
occur the words ‘‘ Necessary Woman.’’ This 
note is within the age-soiled folds, forming a 
section of its own. Along the extreme edge of 
the left side of the reverse are written the 
words ‘‘ The Ne*fsary woman—70 1’’: these 
are in the same hand and ink employed for 
the receipt. 

It seems worth while to record this docu- 
ment because of the circumstances under 
which, as I believe, it was drawn up. The 
vendors described it as being one of the 
earliest documents signed by Charles II as 
King. But for several reasons this would 
appear not to be the case. According to con- 
temporary English reckoning (Old Style), 
when the year began on 25 March, 12 Feb. 
1649 would, of course, correspond to what we 
call 12 Feb. 1650. In the February after the 
execution of Charles I (1648/9), however, his 
successor was living on the Continent as the 
guest of his brother-in-law and sister, Wil- 
liam and Mary of Orange, at The Hague, 
where the year began on 1 January (New 
Style). | Charles seems to have employed 
sometimes O.S. and sometimes N.S. in the 
letters written by him from 1 Jan. to 24 








Mar. 1648/9. But that need not concern 
us here. The important point to notice is 
that the earliest date on which he could have 
signed his initials ‘‘C.R.’’ instead of 
“O.P.”’ is %o February. At the end of 
‘A Declaration of the Cornish Men concern. 
ing the Prince of Wales’ (London, 1648/9, 
quoted by Ellis, ‘Original Letters,’ 2nd 
series, III, 347) we read:—‘‘ Feb. 7. Letters 
from Southampton say that on Friday, Feb. 
2d, the Prince received intelligence of his 
Father’s death.’”’ (Some modern authorities 
give the date as %4 or %5 February). This 
fact alone seems to me conclusively to rule 
out the possibility of the Grimsha account, 
receipted as it is on 12 Feb. 1649, being 
dated according to N.S. But if further proof 
is needed, a little reflection shows how very 
unlikely it is that such an account should 
have been presented to Charles at The Hague, 
In the first place, it is highly improbable that 
he would have had to pay for the cleaning of 
his apartments in the palace. Nor was he 
in a position to do so. Clarendon, among 
other contemporary writers, testifies to the 
King’s complete destitution at this time. 
‘« He himself lived with and upon the Prince 
of Aurange, who supported him with all 
things necessary for his own person, for 
his mourning, and the like; but towards any 
other support for himself and his family, he 
had not enough to maintain them for one 
day” (‘ History,’ Book XII, 3). William 
generously paid the royal servants out of his 
own exchequer, we learn from another 
source. In the second place, the account 
would certainly have been made out in 
guilders, not in livres. Among the Hodgkin 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Commission, 15th Report, 
Appendix, II, 212 et seq.), there is an order 
signed by Charles, dated from The Hague, 6 
June 1649, for a variety of disbursements, 
and these are in guilders. ’ 

On 12 Feb. 1650, on the other hand, 
Charles II was residing in a place where 
O.S. was preserved in correspondence and 
legal documents, where the livre was in cil 
culation, and where he was independent 
master of a household—namely the Island of 
Jersey. He and his brother, James, Duke 
of York, landed on the Island on 17 Sept. 
1649, taking up their residence in Elize- 
beth Castle, where the King occupied the 





Governor’s House in the Upper Ward. 
Charles left Jersey on 13 Feb. 1650. Ye 
space of 20 weekes’’ mentioned in the 
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Grimsha document almost exactly corres- | is interesting to find among the Clarendon 
ponds with the King’s stay: it would cover | MSS. in the Bodleian Library a document 
the period from 17 Sept. 1649 to 4 Feb. 1650. | (printed by Hoskins in his ‘ Charles II in 
And since it is to be supposed that Charles | the Channel Islands,’ 350) dated ‘‘ St. Hel- 
received accounts in anticipation of his | laires in the Isle of Jersey the 29th of 
departure, the bill would have been presented | November 1649,’’ which bears the names of 
between that date and 12 February, the very ; both Walker and Long. 
eve of his embarkation, when, as it is pleasant But it is the Armorer document which, 
tonote, it was paid. All this, in my opinion, | to my mind, clinches the matter. As has 
points to the conclusion, that Mary Grimsha | been seen, the same ink as well as hand occurs 
was Charles II’s ‘‘ charwoman”’ at Elizabeth | in both documents: therefore it is natural 
Castle from September 1649 to February 1650, | to conclude them to be closely related in time. 
That she had served him previously in a | The Grimsha account is dated 12 Feb. 1649, 
similar capacity the words ‘‘ former alow- | the Armorer 2%4 Feb. 1649. If the second 
ance”’ would seem to indicate: possibly this document can be proved to be dated according 
was when he was in Jersey as Prince from | to O.S., as far as the year is concerned, so 
April to June 1646. , surely must the first be: they will be separ- 
Nor is other evidence for my contention | ated by only two days. The first has no 
lacking. Mr. Charles suggests that part of | location; the second bears ‘‘ Constann®.’’ 
the writing on the document is probably | Now ‘“‘ Constann®’’ can be no other than 
in the hand of Sir Edward Walker, Garter- | Coutances in Normandy (the Roman Con- 
King-of-Arms and Clerk of the Council, who | stantia) where Charles II, on sailing from 
was acting as receiver of the King’s moneys | Jersey on 13 Feb. 1650, ‘‘ lay that night and 
and making paynients for him at least as | the following at the Bishopp’s Pallace,’’ as 
early as June 1649, for it is to Walker that | we learn from the Journal of John Trethewy, 
the above-mentioned order among the Hodg- | secretary to Lord Hopton, who was with the 
kin MSS. is addressed. In support of Mr. | Court in Jersey (Hoskins, op. cit., 378). 
Charles’s surmise is the fact that he possesses | The double date, 244 February, is employed 
a document dated ‘‘ Constanne® 2%4 ffe: because France has been reached, but, 1649, 
1649,” above the receipt for a payment of | the O.S. year, has been kept. Can it, then, 
600 livres to Major William Armorer, which | be doubted that, if the Grimsha document 
is written in the same hand and ink as the | had borne a location, it would have been ‘‘ St. 
receipt and the words ‘‘ The Ne*fary woman | Hellaires in the Isle of Jersey ’’? 
—701”’ on the Grimsha document. (Armorer It is the connection with Jersey, which I 
was one of Charles’s equerries, who receives hope that I have succeeded in establishing, 
payment in the Hodgkin list), This second | which gives the Grimsha document its in- 
document is headed in the King’s auto- | terest and makes it, as I said, worth record- 
graph :—‘‘ Walker pay to Armorer 600 livers | ing. For there is no episode in Charles II’s 
Charles R.’’ It is therefore not unreason- | personal history more attractive than this 
able to suppose that both these documents | second visit of his to the loyal Island. In 
are in Walker’s hand: in more favourable | 1854 Samuel Elliott Hoskins rendered a great 
times it should not be difficult to establish | service to historians by the publication of 
this point, Now Walker was with Charles | his ‘Charles II in the Channel — Islands,’ 
in Jersey. In the list of notable persons | largely based on Chevalier’s Journal which he 
accompanying the King compiled by Jean | had diligently tracked down and transcribed. 
Chevalier and incorporated in his invaluable | An even greater debt is due to the Société 
Journal, Walker figures under the curious | Jersiaise, which rendered accessible the com- 
disguise of ‘‘ Sire Edouard vouasques.’’ As | plete text of the Journal (the MS. was then 
for ‘‘ Robt Long,”’ he is indubitably, as Mr. | the property of Mlle Hemery, of St. Helier) 
Charles and I independently concluded, (Sir) | by publishing it between 1906 and 1914. From 
Robert Long, who had been secretary to | the public point of view, those months in 1649 
Charles as Prince, had had charge of his | and 1650 were marked by important Scottish 
receipts and payments, and was sworn a | negotiations which may be studied in State 
member of the King’s Council shortly after | Papers, From the private point of view, 
his accession. Long, too, was in Jersey, act- | they were a happy interlude in the troubled 
ing as’ ‘‘ principall secretary of state.’’ It | lives of the two young Stuart princes, the 
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story of which may be read in delightful 
detail in Chevalier’s seventeenth-century 
French. There is no doubt that, in spite 
of their deep mourning—Charles ‘‘ estoif 
vestu dun habit viollet q est la coulleur q 
les rois porte,’ while James was ‘‘ reuestu 
tout en noir’’—these boys of 19 and 16 
thoroughly enjoyed their liberty in Jersey, 
where they shot, celebrated family birthdays 
with salutes of artillery, reviewed troops, 
and arranged ‘‘ touchings’’ for the King’s 
Evil. The Mary Grimsha document provides 
a small but precious memento of this visit to 
Jersey of one who, in the words of Chevalier, 
‘“humble a toute personnes,’ “ bien accom- 
ply en tous ses membres,”’ greatly endeared 
himself to the people of the Island. 


Marcarer R. Toyneee. 


‘THE HOPE OF THE KATZEKOPFS.’ 


UDYARD Kipling tells us in his Auto- 
biography that when he was about eight 
years old a visitor gave him “‘a little purple 
book of severely moral tendency called ‘ The 


Hope of the Katzikopfs [sic]—about a bad | 


boy made virtuous, but it contained some 
verses that began ‘ Farewell Rewards and 
Fairies’ and ended with an injunction ‘ To 
pray for the ‘‘ noddle’’ of William Churne 
of Staffordshire.’ This bore fruit after- 
wards ,. .’’ The verses themselves are the 
well-known poem by Richard Corbet (1648). 
{See Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ Series 3, Bk. II, No. 
26. Reprinted in Ritson’s ‘ Fairy Tales,’ 
1831], but the story with which Kipling 
found them is not without its own interest 
and importance, even without the debt which 
it appears that we owe to the “little purple 
book ’’ for the second series of Puck stories. 

THE | Hope | OF THE | KATZEKOPFS: | 4 | 
Fairy Tale | sy | WILLIAM CHURNE, | OF 
STAFFORDSHIRE. | RUGELEY: | JOHN THOMAS 
WALTFRS. | LONDCN: JAMES BURNS. | 1844. So 
runs the title page of the first edition which 
was issued a hundred years ago: if was 
published at 2s. 6d. with illustrations by 
W. B. Scott. The author was the Rev. 
Francis Edward Paget, whose name first 
appears at the end of the Preface in 1845, 
and on the title page of later editions. The 
book is vol. 2 of ‘ The Juvenile Englishman’s 
Library,’ which Paget edited, himself con- 
tributing, besides this anonymous story, two 


series of ‘Tales of the Village Children’ 





(1844 and 1845) and ‘Luke Sharp’ (1845) 
under his own name. In all these last men. 
tioned volumes the ‘‘ moral tendency ”’ is go 
pronounced that neither stories nor charac- 
ters are now worth a moment’s consideration: 
no modern reader is likely to be as hardy 
as the village children of Elford for whom 
they were written. ; 

‘The Hope of the Katzekopfs,’ however, 
differs from these in most respects, and only 
neglects story-telling for preaching in the 
last two chapters. Moreover it is of peculiar 
interest as being apparently the first example 
of the humorous ‘fairy court”’ story of 
which Thackeray produced the supreme 
example, ‘The Rose and the Ring,’ eleven 
years later. The nearest approach to this 
type of story is the sophisticated French 
Court fairy-tale of the previous century: 
Madame d’Aulnoy is the best of these early 
writers (‘The Yellow Dwarf’ and ‘The 
White Cat’ are still among the more popular 
nursery tales), but the genre soon degenerated 
into the dull and arid waste of the ‘ Cabinet 
des Fées (41 volumes, 1785-1789). A selection 
|from this vast array appeared in English 
in 1826 as ‘Fairy Tales for the Young’ by 
‘* Catherine Calico,’ but anything more 
dull and tedious could scarcely be imagined. 
An earlier attempt in the same field is 
‘Temple of the Fairies,’ two vols. 1804— 
‘‘not a translation—only taken from the 
French,” like Mr. Sneer’s comedy: this is 
quite an entertaining work, consisting of a 
number of tales, mainly from Madame 
d’Aulnoy, set in a framework of ‘‘ Gothick” 
romance with caverns and castles and bold 
bad barons as luridly ludicrous as any in 
* Zastrozzi.’ 

F. E. Paget could have owed very little 
to any of these his immediate predecessors: 
nor was the spirit of children’s literature in 
his day the least bit suggestive of humour 
and fantasy. New things were moving, as 
the first English Grimm in 1823, Southey’s 
‘The Three Bears’ (1835) and Catherine 
Sinclair’s ‘Holiday House’ (1839) suggest, 
but Paget was the first person to write 4 
literary fairy-story as we now understand 
the term. Catherine Sinclair had rebelled 
already against the tyranny of dull, improv- 
ing works being the child’s only fare, and 
her story of ‘‘real life’’ children is a 
truly the prototype of Mrs. Ewing’s and 
Mrs. Molesworth’s child-novels as Paget’s is 
of Thackeray’s and Andrew Lang’s original 
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fairy stories; but except in the one chapter 
“Uncle David’s Nonsensical Story of Giants 
and Fairies,’ she had not touched on the 
fairy element at all. 

Paget in his Introduction states what he 
is intending: ‘‘In plain English, good 
Master Churne, you desire to ascertain 
whether a race that has been glutted with 
Peter Parley and Penny Magazines and such 
like stores of (so called) useful knowledge, 
will condescend to read a Fable and its moral, 
or to interest themselves with the grotesque 
nonsense, the palpable, fantastic absurdities, 
the utter impossibilities of a Tale of En- 
chantment.’’ 

We find in the story all the now familiar 
ingredients: the birth of a son to the long- 
childless King and Queen of the country 
“not far from Fairyland’’ (the Marchen- 
land of Anstey’s fantasy rather than the true 
Fairyland of the old ballads), the fairy for- 
gotten at the christening, her appearance 
uinvited and her gift to the child whence 
all the chances of the story spring. That the 
baptismal curse is ‘‘ Self-Will’’ of course 
shows us the author’s moral purpose, but 
otherwise the tale proceeds in the usual style. 
The Prince, as one expects, is named Eigen- 
willig—as later Lang’s Prince who was ‘‘ too 
clever by half’’ is named Prigio—and he 
lives up to his name throughout a series of 
delightful adventures, finally snatching fairy 
Abracadabra’s wand and turning his rival, 
the virtuous Witikind into a hare: the fairy, 
however, retaliates by sticking his hand to 
the wand, taking the other end of it, contract- 
ing herself to the bigness of a wasp (her usual 
method of travel) and drawing both wand and 
Prince after her through the keyhole of the 
Palace gate—thus drawing the Prince out 
to an inconceivable extent. She then calmly 
winds his ‘‘convoluted’’ form into a ball 
“like rope,’’ and kicks him before her 
through brake and briar. Then the ‘‘ moral 
tendency ’’ of the story becomes obtrusive: 
Eigenwillig is restored to his own shape in 
the true underground Fairyland, is starved 
into working for his keep, makes a wrong 
choice between the allegorical figures of Dis- 
tipline and Self, but is freed by Discipline 
alter the traditional seven years in Fairy- 
land, and returns home to become Katzekopf 
the Good. 





Paget wrote also a number of novels, and 
works on religion and on archaeology, none | 
of which are remembered. The facts of his | 


life are very simple and meagre: he was born 
24 May 1806, eldest son of Sir Edward Paget. 
Educated at Winchester (1817-1824), and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated 3 June 1824, took his B.A. 1828, M.A. 
1830, and held a Studentship until 1835, 
when he became rector of Elford, near Lich- 
field, where he remained until his death, 4 
Aug. 1882. 

The importance of ‘ The Hope of the Katze- 
kopfs’ lies not so much in its own merits 
(though these are considerable) as in its in- 
fluence, direct. or oblique, on such greater 
writers in the same field as Thackeray, 
Andrew Lang and Kipling. Though long out 
of print (it was last issued, in a simplified 
form as ‘The Self-Willed Prince’ in 1916), 
it does not merit complete oblivion, nor 
should it be forgotten utterly in this its 
centenary year. 

Rocer Lancetyn GREEN. 





EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


MONG the deeds salvaged by the British 
Record Association and sent to the Cor- 
poration of London Records Office, are a 
number relating to East India House and 
adjoining properties. The information so 
obtained amplifies the topographical data 
collected by William Foster in his book on 
the subject. 

He says (p. 21) ‘‘ Robert Lee died towards 
the close of 1605 and it was probably soon 
after this date that the premises were leased 
to Sir William Craven.’? We now have the 
lease from Robert Lee and Anne his wife to 
Craven for 21 years dated 22 May 1607; 
also the lease from William Lord Craven to 
the company of the House and a tenement 
adjoining at the back in Lime Street dated 
11 Mar. 1660/1; a Bargain and Sale to the 
Company dated 6 Jan. 1709/10 in consider- 
ation of £4,000; and deeds between 1610- 
1661 of adjoining properties in Leadenhall 
Street and Lime Street which were subse- 
quently added to the House. 

A long schedule to the lease of 1607 des- 
cribes the fittings of the property much as 
it would have been when occupied by the 
Company. Too long to give in detail, the 
following descriptions may be taken as fair 
samples : 

In the Hall and Entrye. 
One great dore with a doble plate springe, 
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lock & key, a Rack to hang hatts on and a | 


Case for a Clock with a dore and a handle. 
A faire Carved skreene garnished. with 
Imagery with the late Queenes Armes uppon 
it and ii skreene boordes with Irons to them. 
A faire gilt Beame, with Fyve brasse 
candlestickes and an Angell over the same 
with Chaynes & Irons to hang the same. 
Two long Benches at the sides of the said 
hall covered with greene Cloth and a long 


\ 
| 


In the Great Dyning Chamber. 
All the side of the said Chamber towardes 


| the garden wainscotted & . Carved. 


A very faire Chymney peice carved and gilt 


|. knobbs. 


bench with ii retornes at the upper end of | 


the hall covered with greene cloth. 
A faire standing Courte Cupborde with ii 


particons and Two Drawers under it and one | 


lock and key to it being all Carved & gar 
nished with Imagerie and a frame for the 
Lord Maiores sword at the end of the said 


Courte cupboord. 


The said Entrie behinde the skreene and | 
the said hall-paved with square Marble stonés | 


white & blew. 


In the Great Parlor. 


The said parlor waynscotted rounde about | 


verye faire with gilt knobbs and carvinge & 
garnishinge of Imagerie all about the same 
waynscote. 

One fayre -Portall garnished with Armes 
and Imagerie. 

One faire back of one elle in length and a 
yard in height for the Chymney and one 
benche with pillers. Two returnes covered 
with greene cloth and fringed with silke 
frynge at the west end of the saide parlor. 

One faire Carved Chymney peice with 
pillers of Jett garnished with Imagerye 
wrought in Allabaster and havinge the late 
Queenes Armes and a George on Horssebacke 
Carved in the same with many knobbs gilt 
in it and the pictures of Justice and Charitye 
carved in the same, 


In the Garden. 
The Portche benched and backed with 


wainscote on both sides. 

The walke paved all with purbeck stone. 

Nyne Carved postes with Railes & Turned 
pillers. 

A faire pumpe of leade. 

A strong Doore with a doble locke & key 
and bolts leadinge out of the banquettinge 
howse into Sir Robert Wrothes Garden and 
Three stone stepps to the said banquettinge 
howse and the same howse paved with greene 
yellowe Tyles. 








A faire Mantle Tree with the jambes of 
freestone very Curiouslie carved & gilt with 
the storye of the Creation. 


In the Great Beddchamber. 


The same chamber very faire wainscotted 
rounde about with a Portall with a springe 
locke & key & one small bolte. 

The Mantle Tree of Freestone carved and a 
foote pace to the Chymney of blew Marble. 

A dore to the house of offyce and Two small 
wrought boltes to the said doore. 


The sanitary arrangements throughout the 
building are carefully described. The entrance 
porch, with a pair of gates 8 feet wide with 
a portcullis and a wicket, was paved with 
purbeck stone and contained lavatories and 
a laver (wash-basin) of tin, supplied with 
both Thames and rain water. There was a 
frame for towels. The other rooms detailed 
are: Compting Howse, Old Parlour, Yard 
and Entrye,. Pastrye, Kitchin, Scullerye, 
Scowringe Howse, Drye Larder, Butterie, 
Withdrawing Chamber, Paynted Chamber, 
Gallerye, Skreene roome, and various upstair 
chambers, warehouses, stables and lobbies. 


P. E. Jongs. 


JOSEPH (“CONSUL ”) SMITH, 
1682 - 1770. 


(See ante pp. 72, 120.) 


DURING the course of his leisurely journey ' 


through Italy, Goethe in September 1786 
arrived in Padua; he had long, but ever 
in vain, searched the bookshops of Northern 
Italy for the works of the architect Palladio, 
and here, in the city of Saint Anthony, he 
had succeeded in acquiring a good copy, 
‘‘compiled by an excellent man, the former 
Consul Smith in Venice.’? Immediately on 
this statement in the diary follows the 
general observation that ‘‘ you must say that 
for the English—that for a very long while 
they have known how to appreciate what 's 
good, and that they have a magnificent way 
of making it known.”’ 

A month later Goethe was in Venice; dur 
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ing a stroll along the as yet deserted Lido he 
came upon a small cemetery, not very well 
kept and left to the mercy of the wind and 
weather. Here was ‘‘the burial place of 
Englishmen, and a little further on, of the 
Jews: both alike are refused the privilege of 
resting in consecrated ground. I found here 
the tomb of Smith, the noble English Consul, 
and of his first wife. It is to him that I 
owe my first copy of Palladio; I thanked him 
for it here in his unconsecrated grave”’ 
(Italiaenische Reise, entry of 8 Oct. 1786). 

As a young man of eighteen Smith had 
come to Venice to learn business and to do 
business; the eager spirit of enterprise of 
the old City of the Doges and the artistic 
atmosphere reigning there suited his charac- 
ter, and accordingly Smith, business man 
and subsequently collector of books and pic- 
tures, settled down in the town of the lagoons, 
and spent the whole of his long and success- 
ful life there, 

He ransacked the whole of Italy for choice 
books, for early editions gf the classics, for 
curiosities and rarities of fifteenth century 
printing. Although Horace Walpole said 
sarcastically that Smith did not understand 
anything about his books, that he never read 
any of them and at the most knew their 
title pages, yet this collector succeeded in 
vetting together a quite imposing and in its 
kind unique library. Further, his ample 
means enabled him to give practical expres- 
sion to his love for beautiful and luxurious 
volumes, and accordingly he. published an 
edition of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron’ which 
has become exceedingly rare, and an edition 
of Palladio’s ‘ Text-Books on Architecture ’ 
—a copy of which Goethe valued so highly. 
These publications and the Catalogus Labro- 
rm D. Josephi Smithii, Angli, which 
appeared in 1705, go to prove that Smith 


must have known a great deal more about | 


his books than Walpole imagined. 

In England, too, the catalogue of a com- 
patriot had attracted considerable notice; 
George III, who did far more for art and 
science than is generally assumed, immedi- 
ately on his accession had the idea that a 
King of England should have a library: his 
attention was drawn to Smith’s collection, 
and in 1765 he acquired it in its entirety 
for £10,000—a sum which must have seemed 
enormous to the economical, and sometimes 
miserly, monarch. 








Tn the course “of years considerable addi- | 





tions were made to Smith’s nucleus, and in 
1823 George IV presented his father’s col- 
lection, the ‘‘ King’s Library,’’ to the nation. 
It must be admitted that his liberality was 
not quite so munificent as it is officially 
represented; for one thing the King, con- 
stantly in financial straits, shied at the ex- 
pense which the possession of so vast a 
library entails, and for another thing, he 
would not have been at all disinclined to turn 
it into money, and a proposal from the 
Russian Government was entertained. The 
Princess Lieven, who managed to hear every- 
thing, had got to know of this; she told Dib- 
din of the suggested sale, and he passed on 
the information to Lord Liverpool, who in 
turn thought it a disgrace that such a col- 
lection should go out of the country. He 
intervened, and even if George IV was not 
paid for the library, yet there is good reason 
for the suspicion that the Government showed 
its gratitude when it again came to a question 
of settling his debts. 

It is in this not altogether uncomplicated 
manner that Joseph Smith’s library found a 
resting-place at the British Museum. 

Smith was one of those collectors whose 
love of acquiring valuable and rare objects 
gradually turns into a passion. He had 
hardly parted with his library when he again 
started collecting on a large scale. Three 
years after his death that second collection 
was in 1773 sold in two lots; the first by 
S. Baker and G. Leigh, booksellers, York 
Street, Covent Garden; the second by James 
Robson of New Bond Street. 


Smith’s second love was pictures. He was 


| one of the patrons of Zuccarelli, and later 


of Canaletto. It would seem, however, that 
his motives in forming a picture gallery did 
not altogether resemble those of Maecenas: 
the amateur gradually turned into the 
marchand-amateur, and he collected pictures 
to make money out of them. Mary Berry, 
the more important of Walpole’s two Straw- 
berry flirts, who was in Italy fifteen years 
after Smith’s death, heard many tales about 
him, and amongst others that he had engaged 
Canaletto to supply him every year with a 
certain number of pictures at a fixed price, 
and that he then sold them to English 
travellers at an enhanced figure. In spite of 
dodges of this kind, ‘however, he was an 
especially lucky collector, and a fine picture 
gallery and an excellent collection of coins 
and gems were the result of his activities. 
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This collection also occupies a place of 
honour among the nation’s treasures ; George 
III bought it from him for £20,000 and when 
roughly fifty years later (1824) the pictures 
of John Julius Angerstein, the ‘“‘ Father of 
Lloyd’s,’’ were purchased, they together with 
Smith’s collection formed the nucleus of the 
National Gallery. 

Smith was twice married. Hie first wife 
was Katherine Tofts, the celebrated opera 
singer, who during her career on the stage, 
had, in addition to artistic triumphs, 
acquired quite an appreciable fortune. It 
may be assumed that this fortune occupied 
an important place in Smith’s eyes, for in 
1709 Mrs. Tofts had been compelled to leave 
the stage owing to mental troubles. A year 
later she seemed to be cured, and. Smith mar- 
ried her; very soon, however, her mind gave 
way again, and for many years Mrs. Smith 
had to be put under restraint; she died in 
the forty-eighth year of her marriage. 

Smith did not long remain a widower; 
there lived at that time in Venice John Mur- 
ray (who subsequently represented England 
at the Sublime Porte) and his sister, and on 
that sister ‘‘a beauteous virgin of forty,” 
Smith had cast a charm. Miss Murray had 
refused many advantageous offers of mar- 
riage, because up to then her heart had not 
spoken ; but it began to speak when she met 
the seventy-six-year-old Smith and his house 
and his collections and his banking account. 

Smith died in Venice in 1770 at the ripe 
age of eighty-eight. Born in 1682 during 
the reign of Charles II, he had lived under 
eight English sovereigns—Charles II, James 
II, William III, Mary, Anne, George I, 
George II and George III, and when he died 
the future ninth (George IV) was already in 
his eighth year. For twenty years of this long 
life—from 1740 to 1760—Smith represented 
his country in the city of the Doges, and his 
name is inseparably connected with the his- 
tory of two great national institutions, the 
British Museum and the National Gallery. 


Paut H. Empen. 


[LONG-SERVING PARISH CLERKS.— 
The parish clerks of St. Columb Minor, 
Cornwall, have a wonderful record: 
1739 to 1789. John Carne, 50 years. 
1789 to 1843. John Carne, son of above, 
54 years. 








1843 to 19.. James Carne, son of Johny 
II, still clerk in 1907 and after. 

This man never missed a service at his 
parish church till after the death of his 
wife in 1900. 





L. H. CHampers. 


[ INCOLN'S ANCESTORS AND SWAN. 
4 TON MORLEY.—Considerable interest 
has been aroused by the presentation at the 
American Embassy on 12 Feb. 1944 of the 
title deeds of the site at Swanton Morley, 
Norfolk, where once stood the home of the 
ancestors of Abraham Lincoln. These deeds 
were presented to the Marquis of Zetland on 
behalf’ of the National Trust by the donor 
of the site, Lt.-Col. J. Leslie, D.8.0., M.C, 

The following notes are designed to serve 
a dual purpose. Their primary object is to 
place on record that ample evidence is in 
existence and has been examined to prove the 
associations of the Lincoln family with Swan- 
ton Morley. The second point concerns the 
correction of certain misstatements which 
have appeared in the London and certain 
provincial newspapers, 

The first source of information to hk 
examined was the parish registers of Swanton 
Morley, Evidence is here provided to prove 
that the Lincoln family were settled in this 
parish continuously from ante 1558 until 
1736. Sufficient material has been collected 
from these records to permit the preparation 
of a detailed pedigree after due consideration 
had been made for the similarity of Christian 
names and for the normal child-bearing 
period of a married couple’s life. There is, 
however, one unfortunate feature. From the 
very commencement we: find two distinct 
branches of the Lincolns living in Swanton 
Morley and, up to the present, a common an- 
cestor has not been proved, although a certain 
Robert Lincoln (? died 1543) who probably 
came from Hingham, is most likely the father 
of the two brothers from whom descended the 
Swanton lines of Lincolns. 

The member of the family who plays the 
vital part in this Swanton Morley association 
is one Richard Lincoln, a son of a Robert 
Lincoln (probably the Robert above-named). 
Richard was married four times. By his 
first wife, Elizabeth Rimchinge, he had 4 
son Edward of whom more will be said later. 
By the second wife, —— Hobbes, he had a so 
Richard. By either the second or third wife 
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Robert. By the fourth wife, Anne Smale 
or Small), Richard had a son Henry and two 
Rakion, Ann and Elizabeth. 

In 1615, Richard Lincoln made his will and 
left his property, which was considerable, to 
his fourth wife and his iesue by her. Richard 
died at Swanton Morley in December 1620 
and was buried at Hingham in accordance 
with the directions contained in his will. 
Edward, the eldest son, contested the will of 
his father, and went so far as to take pos- 
session of certain property, if the allegation 
made by his step-sisters in their Bill of Com- 
plaint of 1621 which preceded the action in 
the Chancery Court is correct, Edward con- 
tended that the will was made by his father 
after undue pressure had been exercised by 
his last. wife, but the Court upheld the will 
and Edward did not become the owner of 
“the new mansion house ’’ at Swanton Mor- 
ley which is specifically mentioned by his 
father, 

Briefly, Edward’s fortune was this. In 
about 1606 he had received from his father 
two acres of land in Hingham on which was 
built a small cottage worth 40s. per annum 
and £20 in money. It was in this cottage, 
presumably, that Edward settled, married, 
and raised a family of whom three, Thomas, 
Daniel and Samuel emigrated-to the United 
States. The first two went before the last- 
named who was apprenticed to a weaver in 
Norwich and sailed with his master in 1637. 
It was from this Samuel Lincoln that the 
line descended which gave America her six- 
teenth President. What would have been 
the course of America’s history if Richard 
Lincoln had made a will in Edward’s favour 
instead of disinheriting him? It is a matter 
for speculation, 
three of Edward’s sons would have left 
England had they been able to carry on the 
farm at Swanton Morley and become pros- 
perous and highly respected inhabitants of 
that parish as did the children of Henry 
Lincoln. 

As stated above, the Swanton Morley 
records abound with evidence of the Lincoln 
connections. The Hingham registers do not 
commence until 1600 and we are therefore 
unable to glean any. information from them 
concerning the early members of the Lincolns 
in that parish. 

There were families of the same name in 
other parts of Norfolk, but so far as can be 
established at present, they were not con- 





but it is very doubtful if ' 








nected with any members of the known an- 
cestors of Abraham Lincoln. The reference 
in the Paston Letters to a Richard Lincoln 
is a trap for the unwary, as are the records 
of several other parishes who had a person 
of the same name in their midst. 

In the investigation of a matter which has 
such great interest for historians and others 
on both sides of the Atlantic, it is impera- 
tive that only proved facts should be made 
public, and I can safely state that every 
piece of evidence in support of Swanton Mor- 
ley’s claim has been subjected to the most 
critical examination and that it wil! bear the 
closest scrutiny. 

Finally, I would mention that correspond- 
ence on this matter and the addition of new 
information will be welcomed. The preserva- 
tion for all time of the site of the Lincoln 
home at Swanton Morley is an event of no 
small importance, and it is hoped that it will 
eventually be possible to publish a booklet 
setting forth the proofs in support of the 
Lincoln associations of which the people of 
Norfolk are justly proud, 


Francis W. STEER. 
The Swanton Lodge, Bylaugh Park, East Dere- 
ham, Norfolk 


LONG LIVE THE JUVENILE DRAMA. 
4 —When I contributed ‘A Record of 
Some XIX Century London Theatres’ 
(clxxxv, 223) I mentioned the much to be 
desired continuance of ‘‘ Pollock’s,’”’ the 
famous ‘‘ penny plain, twopence coloured ”’ 
toy theatre shop in Hoxton in an area to-day 
greatly desolated. I feared that it might have 
to close and uttered a plea for some measure 
of preservation of the shop and adjuncts. 

I expressed the hope that this might be 


_ accomplished by private means and, if the 


business were to close, that the building 
might find a home in one of London’s trades 
and crafts museums. 

But recently a decision has been reached. 
Readers of The Observer (16 Jan. 1944) will 
have noticed a brief article on ‘‘73 Hoxton 
Street’? with the intimation that, while 
museums and institutions all over the world 


| clamoured for these pictorial records of a 


vanished type of staging and acting, they 
had to remain unsatisfied in the main, in fact 
to be rationed. Miss Pollock and her sister 
were hard pressed to get sufficient coloured 
sheets done to satisfy even these official 
customers. The following Tuesday (18 Jan. 
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1944) the Daily Mail had a ‘‘story’’ half a 
column long by Olive Melville Brown. The 
lady journalist had visited Miss Louisa and 
learnt that she was closing down, that ‘‘a 
business man ”’ had bought ‘‘ and will reopen 
the shop elsewhere.’’ The ‘‘ London Letter ”’ 
of the Manchester Guardian the next day (19 
Jan. 1944) also referred to this news, but 
without telling us that the business had been 


bought. This reference did mention that ‘‘a 
year before Benjamin Pollock died, his 


eightieth birthday was celebrated by a gather- 
ing at the George Inn, in the Borough, of 
the British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild, 
with an exhibition of his work and a speech 
by Priestley.’”” That was in the autumn of 
1936 and I had the honour of arranging the 


affair, I would add that the actor, Mr. 
Robert Speaight, read R. L. Stevenson’s 


essay “‘Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured’’ and 
that his brother the bookseller, Mr. George 
Speaight, performed extracts from a drama 
and a pantomime on a toy theatre stage. 
The same paper refers to the nearby Brit- 
annia Music Hall and its manageress, Miss 
Lane; in addition Brixton is given as the 
locality. I put all this in so as to correct 
these three mistakes; it was the Britannia 
Theatre owned and managed by Mrs. Lane 
in Hoxton. 

The Sunday Times (23 Jan. 1944) then 
came out with the authentic data. Mr. Alan 
Keen, dealer in rare books and manuscripts 
has acquired the stock and something like 
1,200 copper.and steel plates of scenes and 
characters. He intends with the aid of Mr. 
George Speaight, at present in the R.N.V.R.., 
to carry on the traditions of the house of 
Pollock but in a more central locality, This 
scheme will have to wait till peace returns. 
Meanwhile Miss Pollock has not yet put up 
the shutters, though she will be doing so in 
a few weeks. The shop is open, though 
no more ‘‘twopence coloureds’’ are obtain- 
able. . 

In 1936 I spoke on our exhibition and B. 
Pollock and the Juvenile Drama in ‘‘ The 
World Goes By’’ for the B.B:C. On Wed- 
nesday, 2 February of this year Mr. Harold 
Hobson was included in the same feature 
and spoke of Mr. Keen’s plans for: ‘‘ Pol- 
lock’s.”’ , 

As Hon. Press Officer of the B.P.M.T.G. 
and as Editor of the Guild’s Wartime Bul- 
letins I am preparing an issue which will 
contain memories of the little shop in Hoxton 


by several well-known people, as well as other 
matters of interest to the collector of the 
Juvenile Drama. If the Editor of ‘N. & Q’ 
is agreeable I should like to invite readers 
to send me contributions; such as, when did 
they first experience the delights of a to 
theatre and/or visit Pollock’s and the other 
shops that once vended “ penny plain, two- 
pence coloured,’’ etc., ete. 

N.B. Since writing the above I have seen 
The Listener (10 Feb. 1944) which has 
printed part of Mr. Hobson’s talk with re 
productions of two sheets of ‘‘ The Miller and 
His Men.’’ Mr. Hobson erroneously reports 
that the Pollock theatres had candles for 
footlights. It should be here and now pointed 
out that there were small sheet tin footlights 
set in a sunken groove. The tiny wicks were 
fed by colza oil. I remember how insistent 
Mr. Pollock was on colza oil! 


GERALD Morice. 


| PENICILLIN IN FOLK MEDICINE.— 





The recent discovery of and public in- 
terest in the chemo-therapeutic properties of 
Penicillin have stirred up the memory of a 
friend of mine, Mr. H. L. Watkinson, Head- 
master of the Mexborough Grammar School, 
Yorkshire, who writes as follows: 

During my undergraduate days at Cambridge 
within the period 1911-1913, I called at the Botany 
Laboratory to do a little extra work. We were 
studying fungi and the activities of the class were 
centred at that time on Penicillium glaucum. It 
was the custom in the class to be provided with a 
growth of the fungus which had been previously 
grown on odd scraps of shoe leather. Only a 
portion of the growth was used and on the occasion 
of my calling the old laboratory attendant was 
collecting the stuff left on the students’ benches. I 
was somewhat curious and asked why he was s0 
carefully scraping off the fungus into a jar. He 
told me that he used it as a salve which had been 
used in his family for a very long time. It was used 
for what he called gatherings. I presume by this 
he meant septic wounds. 


A further reference has come to my notice 
in a letter in the News Chronicle 14 Feb. 
1944, quoting from ‘ Heritage of the West, 
by Ernest W. Martin: 

In many Cornish and Devonshire farmhouses the 
Good Friday bun was allowed to hang suspended 
from the grimy beams of the kitchen ceiling and 
there were a number of superstitions attached to It. 
Dominant among them perhaps was the tradition 
that the mouldy portions removed from time to 
time and mixed with water were suitable as curative 
agents for any complaint or disease and this pseudo- 
remedy was employed to treat both human beings 
and cattle. 
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I should be interested if readers could give 
me any examples of similar uses of moulds 
in folk medicine. 

The enquiry might well be extended further 
to other drugs which have been used in folk 
medicine and whose specific value on a sound 
therapeutic basis has been subsequently dis- 
covered, ‘Two obvious examples might be 
quoted. The use of citrus fruit juices for 
scurvy and quinine for malaria, I have also 
seen somewhere, and would be glad of an 
exact reference, that in sailing-ship days 
sailors were in the habit of eating the livers 
of sea-birds for the cure of night-blindness. 

B. R. Townenp. 


eee pans ASS.—We may take Dr. 
Sandys’ word for it that the famous ass, 
starving between two equally attractive 
bundles of hay, is not to be found in the 


| Barnard College, Columbia University. 


should have no other enjoyment than mere animal 
pleasures. 

13 Apr. 1773... mankind is happier in a state 
of inequality and subordination. 

7 Apr. 1776: It is better than some should be 
unhappy than that none should be happy, which 
would be the case in a general state of equality. 


i od 15 


i ARLOWE’S ‘EDWARD II’: A PER- 
“~ FORMANCE IN AMERICA.—I enclose 
with this a handbill of a performance of 
Christopher Marlowe’s ‘ Edward IJ,’ which 
Was given as you see, on 16-17 Dec. 1943 at 
On 


| looking over the books of the last two bio- 


| graphers of Marlowe 


works of John Buridan, a great light of the | 


University of Paris. The origin seems to be 
unknown, but there were some forerunners. 
Ovid, Met. 5, 166, has this: 
Tigris ut auditis divers avalle duorum, 
Exstimulata fame, mugitibus armentorum 
Nescit utro potius ruat, et ruere ardet utroque. 
and Dante, Paradiso c. 4, init, (Cary): 
Between two kinds of food both equally 
Remote and tempting, first a man might die 
Of hunger, ere he one could freely chuse. 
E’en so would stand a lamb between the maws 
Of two fierce wolves, in dread of both alike: 
E’en so between two deer a dog would stand. 
and Carew 87 (Muses’ Lib.) : 
So in equal distance lay 
Two fair lambs in the wolf's way, 
The hungry beast will starve ere choose his 
ees HIBERNICUS. 
OHNSON ON SUBORDINATION.—Pat- 
more in his essay: 
ledge, Opinion, and Inequality ’’ (‘ Principle 


| tofore either in England or America. 





| bethan, 


‘Thoughts on Know- | 


in Art,’ 1889) professed to quote from John- | 


son the sentence: ‘‘ inequality is the source 
of all delight.’’ 
search but could not find it in Johnson 
(‘Idea of Coventry Patmore,’ 1921, p. 173), 
but only ‘‘many remarks of a like tenor, if 
not worded so pithily,’’ of which he quotes 
only one, It is perhaps worth while to give 
them all: 

25 June 1763: 1 am a friend to subordination, 
as most conducive to the happiness of society. 

kre is a reciprocal pleasure in governing and 
being governed. 

20 July 1763 : 
human happiness ; were we all upon an equility, we 


Mr. Osbert Burdett made a | 


(John Bakeless and 
Frederick Boas), I notice that the play had 
never been produced in America, and if it 
has been produced, no record of the presen- 
tation is in existence, certainly no perform- 
ance by an all-girl cast has been noted here- 
Some 
recording of this performance seems desirable 
since future scholars will probably be inter- 
ested in it, and I can think of no better 
place for this recording than the pages of 
‘N. and Q.’, storehouse of the literary tradi- 
tions of a civilisation. 

I might add that I attended the perform- 
ance of 17 December, given by ‘‘ Wigs and 
Cues,’’ directed by José Ruben, at the 
Brinckerhoff Theater, Barnard College, and 
that I was held spellbound by the ‘‘ mighty 
line’’ of Marlowe. The parts of Mortimer 
the younger, Queen Isabella and Lancaster 
were well cast and played. Miss Dana in the 
part of Edward II was superb and gave to 
the Marlovian lines a flavour almost Eliza- 
The whole production, incidentally, 
was put on with great fidelity to the tradi- 
tions of the Elizabethan theatre. 

Also of *nterest is the fact that the Miss 
Jennifer Howard who played the younger 
Mortimer is the daughter of Sidney Howard, 
the American playwright, and the Miss 
Monica Wyatt who played Lady Margaret 
de Clare is the younger sister of Miss Jane 


| Wyatt, the actress, 


Subordination tends greatly to | 


iA NOTE ON THE PENNY 


Frank M. CAa.LprEero. 
408 West 115th Street, New York, 25, New 


York, U.S.A 
THEATRE 
ROYAL SHEETS.—AIl the writer pos- 


sesses of this publisher, whose name _ he 
happens to know, is a small play-book with 


‘purple cover, price 1d., which gives twelve 
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titles, included in which are three fresh ones 
which so far as he is aware have never been 
done by any other publisher. 

As Play No. 1 is ‘The Colleen Bawn, or 
the Brides of Garryowen’ by Boucicault, 
founded on Gerald Griffin’s Irish story ‘ The 
Collegians,’ it can be rightly assumed that 
this publisher was in existence in 1860. 

Its location was in country liked by all 
and which of late years prompted a Ken- 
mare to write film scenarios. Its theatre- 
bill promised the audience :—the Lakes of Kil- 
larney (moonlight), Gap of Dunloe, Cottage 
on Muckross Head, Macgillicuddy’s Reeks, 
the Water Cave, illuminated hall and garden 
in Castle Chute. As well as at the Adelphi, 
London, it was produced at Miss Laura 
Keene’s Theatre, New York, the same year. 

The publisher had a temperance play too, 
‘The Bottle,’ 1847, whose author, Taylor, did 
also ‘The Wine House; or the Valley of the 
Soldier’s Curse’ 1839; and the ‘ Drunkard’s 
Children: A Sequel to ‘The Bottle’ 1848 
(ref, Nicoll) {Similar plays staged about 
then were ‘Aunt Dinah’s Pledge’ (Sey- 
mour), ‘ Drunkard’ (Smith 1844), ‘ Drun- 
kard’s Doom’ (Pitt 1832), ‘ Drunkard’s 
Warning’ (Taylor 1856 who also did a 
“ Vanderdecken ’), ‘Fruits of the Wine Cup’ 
(Allen), ‘Fifteen Years of a Drunkard’s 
Life’ (Jerrold 1828), and ‘Ten Nights in a 
Bar Room’ (Pratt 1858) (ref. Dick)] and a 
lot of acts reforming the Liquor Laws—by 
the way gruesomely depicted by Hogarth up 
to 1764 by such pictures as Gin and Beer 
Lane—were passed during Victoria’s reign, 
and until the coming of pure water and 
photography. 

A third novelty was Buckstone’s ‘The 
Green Bushes, or a Hundred Years Ago’ 
1845, produced also at the Adelphi, which 
depicted Galway Coast, Missis8ippi, and 
Dublin City. Buckstone wrote a hundred 
and fifty pieces for the stage, starting his 
career as a solicitor’s clerk, becoming a 
comedian, and ending as a playwright till 
1879. [He was responsible for ‘The Bear- 
Hunters, or the Fatal Ravine’ 1825 (Dyer) ; 
“Don Juan’ 1830 (Jameson); ‘The Wreck 
Ashore, or a Bridegroom from the Sea’ 1830 
(Green), ‘Jack Sheppard’ 1839 (Green), 
and other plays. } 

The other nine plays—previously done by 
others—were ‘Bluebeard,’ ‘Red Rover,’ 
‘Miller and his Men,’ ‘ Black-eyed Susan,’ 
“Corsican Brothers,’ ‘ Mazeppa,’ ‘ Children 





in the Wood.’ 

And there was a galanty show. It is pos- 
sible that our publisher was some relation of 
the one-time editor of Tinsleys who had had 
an interesting life (1831-1890) being ten years 
chief of the G.P.O. missing-letter department 
before he became a journalist, and author, 
publishing in 1884 ‘A Book of Recollections’ ; 
whose father 1797-1842 had been a Shake- 
spearean actor and manager of the Adelphi. 
To the list of rerfence books should be added 
Parker’s ‘ Who’s Who in Theatre.’ 

Cartes D. WILLIAMS. 


BROWNING-BYRON PARALLEL.—I 
find that I have been anticipated by 
Ernest Hartley Coleridge, but as compara- 
tively few people read Byron now, and still 
fewer read him in E. H. Coleridge’s edition, 
I should like to set out the parallel afresh: 
Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 


A chorus-ending from Euriphides,— 
And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears 


To rap and knock and enter in our soul, 
Take hands and dance there. 
(Bishop Blougram) 
it may be a sound— 
A tong of music—summer’s eve—or spring— 
A flower—the wind—the Ocean—which shall 
wound, 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 


darkly bound. 
(Childe Harold, IV. xxiii) 
B. B. 


(From’‘ American N. & Q.’, December, 1943.) 
‘“DLOOD, SWEAT AND _ TEARS.’— 
Byron used an almost identical expres- 
sion—in an oddly different context—which 
may have left echoes in Churchill’s mind. G. 
M. Trevelyan, in his-‘ English Social His- 
tory ’ (London, 1942, p. 467), draws attention 
to the Byron passage (‘The Age of Bronze,’ 
xiv, 1823): 
See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 
Farmers of war, dictators of the farm; __ 
ay | ayant was the sword in hireling 
ands, 
Their fields manured by gore of other lands; 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle—Why ? For rent! 
Year after year they voted cent. by cent., 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions — why ? 


for rent ! ; 
They roar’d, they dined, they drank, they swore 


they meant 
To die for England—why then live ?—for rent ! 
R. G. W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“4 DUMB PRIEST LOSES HIS BENE- 

FIT.’”’—I have not found this proverb 
in any of the collections, but it was very 
familiar to me in my youth, said when some- 
one lost a thing by not asking for it. I 
doubt whether the elders who used it rightly 
understood it, for there was some confusion 
with ‘‘ benefice ’’ ; but the reference is clearly 
to benefit of clergy, whereby even a murderer 
could escape hanging if he was able to estab- 
lish his ‘‘ clergy ’* by reading the neck-veree. 
Is it known at all? 





HIBERNICUS. 


URTON’S ANATOMY.—My copy was 
published by William Tegg (1849) ‘‘ en- 
yiched by translations of the numerous classi- 
cal extracts by Democritus Minor.’’ Is this 
worthy known, or was he some publisher’s 
hack? To Burton’s Latin, ‘“‘ ut camelus in 
proverbio quaerens cornua, etiam quas habe- 
bat aures amisit,’’ he appends the note, ‘* As 
Camelus in the novel who lost his ears while 
he was looking for a pair of horns.’’ The 
camel was a quadruped in Aesop, to whom 

Burton refers. 

R. H. 


INCHESTER ACRE.—Can any reader 
of ‘Notes and Queries’ tell me _ the 
measurement of a Winchester acre? Several 


_ early seventeenth century documents recently 


given to this museum state that land was to 
be divided between the members of a certain 
family who were to have so many acres each 
according to the Winchester measure. 

Of course I am aware of the Winchester 
measure of capacity but cannot find any 
reference to it for a land measurement. 


F. C. Morean. 
Public Library, Hereford. 


AR OORRESPONDENTS IN 1904.—I 
have a copy of ‘In Many Wars’ by 
“Many War-Correspondents,’”’ . printed by 
the Tokyo Printing Company. From the 
preface it appears that it was suggested that 
each of the war correspondents who was 
waiting in Tokyo to go to the front with the 
Japanese Army, in May 1904, should write 
astory of one of his most interesting experi- 
ences. The publication was to be sold for 
the benefit of distressed families of men serv- 





ing in the British Army, Navy, men who 
became cripples, etc. In my copy, at the foot 
of each contribution, the author’s signature 
is pasted in. These include those of E. 
Ashmead Bartlett, Sir Bryan Leighton, Jack 
London, and representatives of most of the 
British (some provincial) and American 
newspapers. 

Was this book sold with autograph signa- 
tures added to each copy, or are these a 
special addition ? 

fe tS 


A ‘‘ SPARROW-POT.’’—I notice that the 
Cambridge and County Folk Museum, 
Cambridge, has acquired a ‘‘ sparrow-pot 
. an example of an object of which there 
seems to be little record.’’ The description of 
it in the annual report is as follows: 

‘* These pots, which are made of earthen- 
ware, and shaped with a neck and no bottom, 
were built into the walls of buildings and 
gardens as nesting boxes for sparrows at a 
time when Churchwardens set a price on the 
head of all ‘ agricultural vermin’ and so 
made it profitable for parishioners to breed 
them.” 

This description may lead to the identifi- 
cation of other specimens. 

PS 
FRENCH SOURCES WANTED.— 
1. Qui souvent se pése, bien se connait. 
Qui bien se connait, bien se porte. 
(seen on a weighing machine, I think. ) 
2. Il y a toujours un qui baise et l’autre 


qui tend la joue (‘ Willowmead,’ by F. le 
Breton) and alluded to in the» following 
quotation from ‘Silver Thorn’ (short 


stories) by Hugh Walpole as follows: 
‘“That over-quoted French proverb {not 
exactly a proverb, it seems], about there being 
always one who extends the cheek and the 
other who kisses it, expresses it exactly.”’ 


E. L. 


ATTLESHIPS NAMED FROM COUN- 
TIES—In the interesting booklet ‘ The 
Warships of Gloucester’ (Gloucester Public 
Library, Christmas, 1943, 1s. 6d.), by Victor 
L. F. Millard and F. Hannam-Clark, the 
latter says that ‘‘ No neighbouring county, 
except, curiously enough, the most inland of 
them, Warwick, gives a name to a warship.”’ 
Gloucester has given its name to ten, from 
1654 onwards, and it is these with which Mr. 
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Millard —a member of the Society for Nauti- 
cal Research—deals. But what of the 
armoured cruiser ‘‘ Monmouth ”’ sunk by von 
Spee in 1914? And are there no others? 


G. P.-K. and Ep. 
OOD LOOKS.—An examination of late 
eighteenth century portraits, particu- 


larly when reproduced in mezzotint, leads 
one to the conclusion that our ancestors of 
that date must have been exceedingly good- 
looking. 

Is such assumption justified? One is 
forced to think that the physical facial type 
has sadly degenerated during the last few 
generations. It appears particularly notice- 
able in the portraits of men of a _ period 
before the Victorian whiskers and beard 
obscured the features. 

A. pe T. Taytor. 

Cambridge. 


“MAKE ALL, BUT PAY.’’—I am particu- 

larly anxious to discover, if possible, 
the source of this line. I feel that these few 
words are very little to go upon, but if any 
reader could help me I should be very grate- 
ful. It has been suggested that the words 
are part of a poem referring to Arab habits 
of life. 

T. Comyn-Puatt. 


R: PILLING, WICKET-KEEPER. — 
’ Wanted, parentage and birthplace of this 
noted Lancashire and All-England -wicket- 
keeper during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, also where he died and was 
buried. 
L. H. CHAaMBERs. 
ARISH REGISTERS.—Have the parish 
registers of Pluckley, Kent, and Yetmin- 
ster, Dorset, been copied in MSS. or printed 
form, and if so where can they be consulted 
or copies obtained ? 


[®: JOHNSON’S APOTHECARY.—No 
one, so far as I know, has identified Mr. 
Holder, the 
Johnson in his last illness and to whom he 
bequeathed a book. I suggest that he was 
Mr. Robert Holder of Norfolk Street, Strand. 
Mr. Holder married Miss Howell, of Ryder 
Street, in September 1787, and died at his 
house in Norfolk Street on 20 Feb. 1797. I 
do not know whether Miss Howell was his 


L. H. CHamsers. 











first or second wife or what his age was, John. 
sonians will remember that Mr. Holder also 
attended Dr, Johnson’s.old friend Robert 
Levett when he collapsed. 

I trust readers with leisure to spare can 
follow up this matter further; there may 
be old parochial records available which 
would throw some light on the subject. 
(From The New Rambler, January 1944.) 


EDGWOOD MEDALLION OF DR. 

JOHNSON.—In 1926 the Harvard Press 
published a small 4to volume by Professor 
Tinker on the Wedgwood. medallion of Dr, 
Johnson which he described as one of the 
finest of the portraits of eminent men cast in 
this and similar forms. After the professor 
made a careful enquiry whether Flaxman 
designed his model from an existing painting 
or engraving or was granted a sitting by 
Dr. Johnson, he came to the conclusion that 
the model must have been designed from life. 
Enquiry made a few years ago revealed that 
the original model was still in the Wedgwood 
Etruria Museum and copies of the blue and 
white jasperware medallion could then be 
obtained through authorised agents. Whether 
copies of this unique model are obtainable 
during the present times I cannot say but 
those who are interested would be sure to 
receive a courteous reply if they wrote to 
the Wedgwood works. A print of Flaxman’s 
original design for this medallion appears 
as the frontispiece to the Johnson Society of 
London “ annual dinner ”’ 
which is still on sale. 


(From The New Rambler, January 1944.) 


OUTHERN HEMISPHERE.—What is 
the longest day of the year and the 
shortest in the Southern Hemisphere? 


HH. & 


Fs ANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE— 
Second wife of Thomas Adolphus Trok- 


lope. Dates wanted of birth, marriage and 





death. Where buried ? 


H. A. 


apothecary who attended Dr. | 


OURCES WANTED.— 

1. ‘“* God buries the workman but carries on the 
work.” : 

Stamford Hill. 


2. “ There was an old owl who lived in an oak; 
The more he heard the less he spoke. 


D.Q 


S. Levy. 





volume for 1982 . 
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Replies. 


CROSS TREES. 
(clxxxiil. 170, 266, 290; clxxxv. 322.) 
i the hope that interest in this subject has 
not entirely ceased I submit a few more 
notes. : 
On the trunk or stump of a tree previously 
venerated by pagans a cross was sometimes 
fixed or cut. References to this early Christ- 





ian practice can be found in Sébillot’s ‘ Folk- | 
lore de France,’ i, 293, and for Germany in | 


Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mythology.’ In Western 
France especially, ‘‘ one sees sometimes, . in 
the country and in gardens, trees wherein, by 
trimming and bending together the branches, 
have been formed niches of verdure in which 
have been placed crosses or images of certain 
saints. This usage is not confined to the 
Morbihan. Our Lady of the Oak in Anjou 
and near Orthe in Maine are places famous 
for pilgrimage. In this last province, says a 
historian (‘ Histoire de Maine,’ i, 17), one 
sees at various cross-roads the most beautiful 
rustic oaks decorated with figures of saints. 
There are seen there, in five or six villages, 
chapels of oaks, with whole trunks of that 
tree enshrined in the wall, beside the altar. 
Such among others is that famous chapel of 
Our Lady of the Oak near the forge of Orthe, 
whose celebrity attracts daily, from five to 
six leagues about, a very great gathering of 
people.” (W. Y. Evans Wentz, ‘ Fairy 
Faith in Celtic Countries,’ p. 434, quoting 
Canon Mahé, ‘ Essai sur les Antiquités de 
Morbihan,’ 1825. Wentz’ translation, not 
mine.) 

It appears also that venerated trees were 
oeasionally cut into the shape of a cross, 
for on page 1,311 Grimm (ibid.) speaks of a 
Christian pilgrimage of ailing people to a 
cross-shaped tree between Sicken and Drest 
in Brabant; on this, after being cured, they 
hung their bandages and crutches or staffs. 
Other cross-trees got their name solely from 
their position at cross-roads, and still others 
had a cross set up beside them. Probably 
many enjoyed both advantages. Crouch Oak, 
Addlestrop, Surrey (printed ‘‘ Addlestone ”’ 
at the third reference) is likely to have been 
one of the second class. The Cross Oak at a 
tross-road near Berkhamsted was ‘‘ the prob- 
able home of Robert de Cruce, 1307” (Eng. 
Place-Name Soc., ‘ Herts.’). The trees at 
Oaks Cross, Aston, Hetts., appear to be com- 





| 





memorated in the ‘ Hundred Rolls’ in the 
local surname Noke. . A Mark-oak or Mark- 
ash is the New Forest term for certain boun 
dary-trees distinguishable by a cross cut in 
the bark. (‘ Eng. Dialect Dict.’, ‘‘ Mark ’’). 
Crosses incised on trees were not necessarily 
the Christian symbol. ‘‘ At boundaries,”’ 
says Grimm, ibid., page 1,345, ‘‘ the hamars- 
mark was deeply graven, a cross with hooked 
limbs (the Swastika); a crossed oak served 
for a landmark.”’ 

Cross Ash is near Pontrilas, Hereford- 
shire; Cross Oak and Cross Colloe are in the 
same county. The last name is probably a 
corruption of the Welsh Croes Collen, 


‘* Hazel-tree Cross.’’ The Crab Cross and 
the Maple Cross formerly standing in 
Bishop’s Stortford, Herts., were stone 
crosses named, apparently, from adjacent 
trees. In Lanarkshire, between Debog and 


Monksfoot, and close to an ancient trackway 
now disused, stands Rowantree Cross— 
‘* Rontecros’’’ in 1538 (Hutchison and Mac- 
Feat, ‘ Douglasdale,’ page 34). A prominent 
headland 10 miles west of Carnsore Point, 
Co. Wexford, is named Crossfarnoge, ‘‘ Alder 
Cross.” In Co. Galway is Crossmacrin 
(Cros-maighe-crainn), ‘‘ Cross of the plain 
of the (venerated or remarkable) tree.’’ 

In conclusion, I would remark that a large 
amount of lore connected with cross-roads, 
with and without their distinguishing trees, 
awaits collection and study. 


W. W. G. 
EETING EYEBROWS (clxxxv. 41; 
elxxxvi. 77, 123).—In MHendersori’s 
‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties’ this 


feature is said, according to Durham tradi- 
tion, to betoken a fortunate life; but in 
Northumberland, says ‘ Denham Tracts,’ it 
characterises witches and warlocks. In Ice- 
landic saga and folk-lore it was an infallible 
indication that its possessor was a ‘‘ shape- 
changer ’’; that is, he could turn himself at 
will into a werewolf or other uncanny beast. 
Similar beliefs were held by German and 
Danish peasants. In Greece continuous 
brows were the mark of a vampire, which was 
a werewolf’s first cousin. These powers are 
a masculine variety of the witchcraft and 
evil eye attributed in other countries to 


females with heavy and united eyebrows. 
Mrs. Meynell confessed in one of her essays 
that she could wonder herself crazy over the 
More secretly 


(normal) human eyebrow. 
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significant is the space between, if it be true 
that the ‘‘ signature’’ .of the character and 
even of the fate is written there for those 


able to decipher it. And is not this the spot 
on which the hypnotizer focuses his gaze? 
Here too is placed the visible caste-mark of 
the Brahmans. Hu1sernicus told us at the 
first reference that the divinely-descended 
Helen was said in later legend to have borne 
a nota between her brows. This might well 
mean a mole, and to every mole is attributed 
its peculiar signification according to position 
and colour, astrological. principles being the 
determining factor. The Dorset and Somer- 
set ‘‘ Ooser,’’ a wooden headpiece and semi- 
human mask with a bull’s horns, formerly 
worn on certain customary occasions, had a 
conspicuous rounded protuberance between 
its heavily-marked eyebrows. Its resem- 
blance to masks of palaeolithic figures 
depicted in the penetralia of French caves 
has been remarked upon. 

Dogberry’s senile subordinate, though in 
the Constable’s opinion dull-witted, was 
nevertheless ‘‘ honest as the skin between his 
brows.’’ Dogberry, besides being an ancestor 
cf Mrs. Malaprop, was full of wise saws not 
his own, and the comparison may have a 
deeper implication than he was aware of. 
The honesty may perhaps lie in the involun- 
tary self-revelation, whether of good or evil, 
which cannot be dissembled from the 
sophist’s scrutiny. 

Polyphemus, as the first of the highbrows, 
conventionally wore his central eye perhaps a 
little too high up to count here, but the 
patho-anatomical ‘‘ Cyclopian eye’ may be 
relevant. ‘‘ At a point corresponding to the 
root of the nose there is found a single orbital 
cavity, sometimes of a small size and with 
no eyeball in it, at other times of the usual 
size of the orbit and containing an eyeball 
more or less complete. (‘ Encycl. Brit.’, 11th 
edn., s.v. ‘‘ Monster’’). The infant exhibit- 
ing this congenital abnormality is short- 
lived. On the surface, all these miscellaneous 
curiosities are connected only by their asso- 
ciation with the same point of triple inter- 
section, but possibly they may have some 
common morphological or other basis in the 
depths of time. 

W. W. G. 


BEAUTY (clxxxvi. 73, 124).—In ‘N. and 
Q.’ clxxviii. 160, the sentiment ‘‘ Beauty 
is altogether in the eye of the beholder ”’ is 








traced to ‘ The Prince of India,’ bk. 3, chap, 
6, pl. 78, by Lew Wallace. It is rather sur- 
prising that this truth had not previously 
been stated so well. 


R. H. 
HE BALLAD OF JOHNNY FAA, THE 
GYPSIE LADDIE  (clxxxv. 377; 
elxxxvi. 74, 117).—While the evidence 


from Sir William Fraser (‘ Memorials of the 
Montgomeries’ 1859, I, ix-xii) doubtless 
acquits Countess Jane, first wife of John 
6th Earl of Cassillis, of being the eloping 
heroine of the ballad, your correspondent 
perhaps goes too far in regarding the story 
as ‘‘ altogether a falsehood.’’ Moreover it 
is unlikely that Fraser was the first to dis- 
cover the 1642 letter in which the Earl sor- 
rowfully announces that ‘‘it hath pleaseit 
the Almightie to tak my deir bed-fellow frome 
this valley of teares’’ and to use it as 
evidence in controversion of the popular 
version of the story. James ,Paterson, who 
edited a collection of the songs and ballads 
of Ayrshire and was also a painstaking his- 
torian of that county, quoted the Earl’s letter 
(‘ History of the County of Ayr’ 1852, II, 
259) some years before the appearance of 
Fraser’s work and demonstrated that the 
popular version was unfounded ‘‘in so far 
as the time and actors are concerned.” He 
concluded 

That tradition is correct, however, in the main 
incidents, there can be little doubt; but it is equally 
apparent that they refer to a period anterior to the 
days of John the sixth Earl and may possibly... 
date back to the previous century. 

Fraser referred to The. Scots Magazine 
1817, 306 and Robert Chamber’s ‘ Picture of 
Scotland,’ 1837, 294 as propagators of the 
erroneous story. 

A daughter, Lady Margaret, of the 6th 
Earl by his Countess Jane, married in 1670 
or 1671 the celebrated Gilbert Burnet, whose 
boastfulness, undissembled vanity, propen- 
sity to blunder and provoking indiscretions 
afforded, according to Macaulay, inexhaust- 
ible subjects of ridicule. I have seen it 
suggested that the false identification of 
Countess Jane with the ballad heroine was 
perhaps made by Burnet’s Tory opponents, 
who may have twisted an old Cassillis tradi- 
tion for the pleasure of ascribing an errant 
late mother-in-law to the worthy divine. 
the other hand, something similar may have 


' been done earlier, by the malicious or ribal¢, 
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in view of the 6th Earl’s almost oppressive 
reputation for austerity and rectitude. He is 
referred to as ‘‘ the grave and solemn Earl”’ 
in Crawford’s ‘ Officers of State’ and lesser 
mortals may not have been averse to attach- 
ing, however falsely, a piece of domestic 
scandal to a character of forbidding in- 
tegrity. 

The gypsy tribe of Faa or Faw survived 
Jong in Scotland, in memory or in fact. 
Scottish Notes and Queries, 1898, 1 S., xii, 
10, contains an amusing account of the 
crowning at Yetholm, on 30 May 1898, of 
Charles Faa Blyth as gipsy king. Charles 
claimed descent from the ‘‘ Johnne Faa, 
Lord and Erle of Littil Egipt’’ to whom 
James V of Scotland issued a writ, dated 
15 Feb. 1540, under the Privy Seal admitting 
that he had legal authority over his followers 
“conform to the lawis of Egipt.’’ Charles, 
shortly before his coronation, abandoned his 
business of lodging-house keeper as unbefit- 
ting the regal state. Six or eight thousand 
were gathered at the coronation ceremonies 
and the proceedings were enlivened by the 
reading of a letter, from the son of a rival 
claimant, disputing Charles’s title. But the 
rival failed to appear in person to uphold his 
challenge and the contest was happily dis- 
posed of by the band, which appositely struck 
up “ Wha’ll be King but Charlie.” 


A. Sperr Gray. 


In the Journal of the Gypsy-Lore Society, 
3rd §., vol. xv (1936), pt. 3, appeared an 
article entitled ‘The Gypsy Laddie and the 
Fair Lady of the Ballad,’ by Mr. Davidson 
Cook, He attempted to prove by means of 
some unpublished verses written in the 
eighteenth century that the lady was really 
Bessy Douglas, a daughter of the Earl of 
Atigus, and not a Lady Cassilis, and that 
her wooer was one Francy, not Johnny, Faa. 
The elopement would then have happened in 
the early years of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Cook accounted for the appearance of 
the wrong names in the ballad of ‘The 
Gypsy Laddie’ by its having been usually 
sung to the old Scots air called ‘ Ladie Cas- 
silis Lilt.’ However this may be, the good 
authorities who deny that the affair could 
have concerned the Cassilis family were up- 
held by its recently-deceased head, who 
assured me personally that the tradition was 
groundless. 

W. W. G. 


a. burning house. 















SAINT AS PROTECTION AGAINST 

FIRE (clxxxvi. 72, 98, 119).—Sr. 
Fior1an: In the pleasant timber-built vil- 
lages and small towns of Tyrol one frequently 
used to come upon a gaily coloured figure of 
St. Florian emptying his jar of water over 
This quaint and decorative 
effigy was usually set high on a standard post 
at the head of a long trough through which 
flowed the communal water supply of the 
village. In  Husenbeth’s ‘Emblems of 
Saints’ this representation has first place 
and the provenance given is the Monastery 
of St. Florian; a secondary form portrays 
the saint ‘‘ with a stone about his neck 
thrown into the Enns.’’ In those parts St. 
Florian was pre-eminently regarded as the 
protector against fire. 

It seems not unlikely that the line in the 
couplet quoted at the last reference—‘“‘ St. 
Agatha defends the house from fire and fear- 
ful flame ’’ may possibly be a misprint for 
St. Agatho the hermit whose emblem, accord- 
ing to Husenbeth, is a “‘ pitcher of water.” 
St. Agatha is commonly depicted suffering 
martyrdom by having her. breasts cut away, 
though the authority cited by Mr. Srracwan 
says she was burnt todeath. Possibly the one 
method was a preliminary to the other. 


| Another correspondent suggests that ‘‘ the 


saint whose image was seen by Mr. Sreer was 
probably St. Barbara’’; but the emblem 
usually associated with her is the tower 
which she carries in her hand. 


AmBROsE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


W: E. GLADSTONE ON MARIE BASH- 
KIRTSHEFF (clxxxvi. 116).—This was 
in the Nineteenth Century for October 1889, 
pp. 602-7, according to the Bibliography of 
Mr, Gladstone’s writings in ‘ N. and Q.’ 8S. 
iii, 42 (January 1893.) 
Sr. Vincent TRovuseipee. 


PATE OF PLAY WANTED (clxxxvi. 116, 
168). — Allardyce Nicoll lists ‘ The 
Smugglers,” a melodrama (actually des- 
cribed as a musical drama) by Samuel Birch, 
produced at Drury Lane on 13 April 1796. 
His brief description of this play is ‘The hero 
is Captain Pendant who, with his man Trim, 
is rescued on the English coast by his daugh- 
ter, Stella, and the villains are a band of evil 
smugglers, who, of course, are defeated in the 
end.”’ 
After the war, Mrs. Enthoven’s collection 
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of playbills, when returned to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, will show if this is 
the play in which the actors mentioned by 
your correspondent appeared, 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


BLUNDERS IN QUOTATION (elxxxvi. 
115).—Dyer’s beautiful lines in ‘ Gron- 
gar Hill’: 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunoeam in a winter's day, 

Are all the proud and mighty have 

Between the. cradle and the grave— 
are thus twice quoted by Wesley in his Jour- 
nal: 

A little pomp, a little sway .. . 

Are all the great and mighty have. . . 
His ‘‘ pomp” 
“rule and sway’’ is mere tautology, and 
“pomp” suits ‘‘ proud’’; but Wesley has 
spoilt the effect by tautologizing himself in 
“‘ great and mighty.”’ 

Wordsworth wrote of ‘‘ the swan on still 
St. Mary’s lake”’ floating double, swan and 
shadow, and was rather vexed to hear Scott 
quote “‘ Sweet St. Mary’s lake,’’ for “ still” 
is essential to the picture, and ‘‘ sweet’ is 
mere verbiage, 

I have seen Scott himself amusingly mis- 
quoted. thus : 


O woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain company and hard to please. 
This is obviously a product of the printing- 
house; ‘‘coy’’ was taken for a contraction 
and was conscientiously expanded. 
A line often misquoted is Thomson’s 
Rule Britannia, Britannia rule the waves, 
which is of the same cast as the line he was 
so much chaffed about, ‘“‘O Sophonisba! 
Sophonisba 0!’ (One critic remarked ‘‘O 
Jimmy Thomson! Jimmy Thomson 0!’). But 
many people make the fourth word ‘‘ rules.”’ 
In ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ Meredith 
ascribes to Touchstone ‘‘a poor thing but 
mine own,’’ whereas Audrey was ill-favoured, 
not poor. 
H1IBERNICUS. 


NELSON (clxxxvi. 116).—The fact is that 
no one knows for certain what Nelson 
really did say, owing, for one thing, to the 
difficulty of a dying man to speak sufficiently 
distinctly to make himself understood under 
the disturbing conditions existing at that 
time in the cockpit of the Victory. This latter 


seems an improvement, for | 








point is mentioned specially by Surgeon 
Beatty in his account which, it may be added, 
is the sole source of first-hand information oy 
the subject. 

All of which we can be certain is that 
Nelson made some remark to Captain Hardy 
which was understood by him to be ‘‘ Kiss me 
Hardy,’’ which was followed, after thesalute 
by a further remark understood again to be 
‘‘ Now I am satisfied,’ but may well have 
been something of an entirely different im- 
port, as referred to later. 

It would be interesting to learn when the 
suggestion was made, first, that Nelson 
might have said ‘“‘ Kismet”? and not “ Kise 
me’’ but probably it was many years ago 
when people were better acquainted with Nel- 
son’s hatred of anything in the nature of 
French customs than is the case to-day. 

The suggestion of ‘‘ Kismet” for “ Kiss 
me’’ although, on the face of it an ex- 
tremely likely remark for Nelson to have 
made, bearing in mind his premonitions on 
the subject, does not seem to square, as it 
were, with ‘“‘ Now I am satisfied.’ This 
raises the question ‘‘ Was there another mis- 
take by Hardy?”’ 

My theory is that this was also misunder- 


| stood by Hardy who had ‘‘ Kiss me” in his 





head and therefore leaned towards some- 
thing agreeing with it, more or less. I sug- 
gest that Nelson was endeavouring to point 
out Hardy’s error and said not ‘“ Now I am 
satisfied,’’ but ‘‘ No! I said its fate’’ which 
would be in perfect keeping with Kismet. 
Many circumstances go to show that Nel- 
son did not expect to survive the battle, 
among which may be mentioned the incident 
when Captain Blackwood was taking leave 
of him on the poop of the Victory just prior 
to the battle, when he said ‘‘ God bless you, 
Blackwood. I shall never see you again.” 
I may add, perhaps, that I had _ never 
heard of any proposed substitution of ‘‘ Shift 
me’’ for ‘‘ Kiss me.”’ 
G. W. YouncER. 


RUSSELS SPROUTS (clxxxvi. 51, 121). 
—At ante p. 121, over my signature, is 
a statement that sprouts are not grown im 
the U.S.A. because of the “hard’’ labour 
involved; this should read ‘‘ hand-labour.” 
No doubt my writing was to blame ; as Gilbert 
sang in ‘ Ruddigore’: 
Oh, wretched the debtor who’s signing a deed! 
And wretched the letter which no one can read! 
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Perhaps it was the cheapness of Belgian 
Jabour which associated the ‘vegetable with 
Brussels. 

Sayar, 


ADMIRAL MARK ROBINSON (1732- 
1799) HIS PARENTAGE (clxxxvi. 92, 
144).—A descendant of Admiral Robinson 
writes me ‘‘I wish you had added his re- 
mark, when his leg was being amputated (of 
course, without anaesthetic): ‘ D—— the leg, 
take care of my shoe buckle.’ It always brings 
him vividly before my mind—a fine old sea- 
d “Ag 

we P. D. Munpy. 

The interesting notes on the many descend- 
ants of Admiral Mark Robinson, contributed 
by Mz. P. D. Munpy, errs, I think, in the 
reference to Daniel Robinson, R.M., and 
Colonel in the Spanish service, to whom he 
attributes a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

The Daniel Robinson there noticed is a 
colonel in the Royal Engineers, whose parent- 
age is not stated, According to information in 
my possession, Colonel Daniel Robinson of the 
‘D.N.B.’ was the son of the Colonel in the 
Spanish service, by his wife Mary Great- 
head, and a great-grandson of Admiral Mark 
Robinson, Colonel Daniel George Robinson, 
R.E., married, at Missouri in 1851, a daugh- 
ter of —— Graham, of the Bengal service. 

The Colonel in the Spanish service was 
awarded a cross and gold medal by the 
Spanish Government, and was twice recom- 
mended for a knighthood. This honour en- 
tailed the payment of heavy fees, and Colonel 
Robinson declined it, on the grounds that his 
Spanish knighthood had been gained “‘ by 
long and meritorious service, and for duty 
done to the allied army of Spain.’’ 

In a letter to the Admiralty he states 
that his family ‘‘is a branch of that of 
which Earl de Grey, the late First Lord of 
the Admiralty is the head.” He refers to his 
grandfather as ‘‘the early patron of the 
gallant Lord Nelson,’”’ and to his uncle, the 
late Major-General Miller, R.M. 


T. Downton Smytu. 


D THORN-TREES (clxxxvi. 106, 129). 
—In the parish of Berwick-St.-John, 
there was an old encampment with a tumulus 
in the centre and on this tumulus there used 
to be an old thorn scrag, which was cut down 
the then owner and used as firewood. 








Thereupon, a blight visited the whole village : 
no cow would have a calf, no duck nor chicken 
would lay an egg, and no woman would have 
a baby. This state of affairs continued for 
about three years, until a petition from the 
villagers was sent to the man who cut down 
the old scrag. 

On hearing the complaint, he said, ‘‘ Oh, 
I’ll plant another thorn-tree.’’ This he 
promptly did. Whereupon, every cow had a 
calf, ducks and chicken laid eggs and every 
female had a baby within six months. Won- 
derful—but true! 

Joun Benett-STANFoRD. 


‘ONTINENTAL TIME (clxxxv. 352).— 
Since forwarding my query I have had 
some correspondence with the Astronomer 
Royal. From this and other sources it seems 
evident that to add the word “hours ’’ after 
the figures is undesirable. If it is obvious 
that time is intended it is only necessary to 
show figures: ‘‘ Parade at 14.35.”” Otherwise 
both hour and minute should be given, viz. 
14 hours 35 minutes. The Admiralty metHod 
is G.M.T. 1435 or, as case may be, Z.T. 1435 
[Z.T.=Zone Time]. If, however, seconds are 
included one writes G.M.T. 14h. 35m. 30s. 
Zero hour is of course, midnight; the term 
should not be used to indicate an undefined 
or unspecified time, which should be given as 
“Hour X ”’ or ‘ Hour H.’”’ Both the Ameri- 
cans and the French use the term ‘‘ Hour H,”’ 
‘“*L’heure H”’ for this purpose. 


H. V. Bortey. 


‘MHE FACE AT THE WINDOW’ 

(clxxxvi. 96).—This enquiry origin- 
ated through correspondence which took place 
in the Scotsman, and when the writer was 
asked if he knew anything about this as a 
play (this was just in passing), he said his 
recollection goes back to having heard some- 
thing like it in the King’s Theatre, Edin- 
burgh, many years ago. Your correspondent 
gives the latest date as 1899, but the writer 
feels sure there was a revival some years later 
and prior to the 1914 war. The title is too 
familiar to spoil his recollection of the 
announcement. at the time. 

A. Herp. 


This is an easy one: Drama, 4 acts. F. 
Brooke Warren. Blackburn Prince’s, 17 
June 1897 copyright performance; Salford 
Regent, 26 July 1897; West London, 1 May 
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1899, (From Clarence’s ‘ Stage Cyclopedia.’) 

The domestic servant at my home narrated 
the. play to me, with great zest when I was 
a child, soon after 1900. It, has been done on 
the film within the last. few years here with 
Tod Slaughter (now busy on stage with Jack 
the Ripper). It includes, I think, a scene 
where, by means of machinery, a corpse comes 
to life. 

WapriMar. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


‘THE SMUGGLERS’ (clxxxvi. 116, 165). 

—A farce called ‘The Smugglers,’ by 
T. Odell, was produced at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket, in 1729 and A ‘ Musical 
Entertainment’ by Birch with the same title 
was produced at Drury Lane on 13 April 
1796. Reference to the well arranged collec- 
tion of some 600,000 playbills in the British 
Museum would give your querist fuller par- 
ticulars concerning these plays. 

R, N. GREEN-ARMYTAGE. 


The play appears to be C. I. M. Dibdin’s 
‘ Woodriffe, or The Smuggler’s Boy’ Royal 
Amphitheatre 26 Aug. 1822 [Nicoll]. The 
only name known for this is the name Wood- 
riffe, a smuggler’s son in the play. 
Cuartes D. WILLIAMS. 


NOTE ON POLLOCK’S PLAYS (clxxxv. 

347 ; clxxxvi. 27).—There is an omission 
in my reply at the second reference: I should 
have mentioned that Mr. B. Pollock added 
a pantomime to the list published by John 
Redington, viz., ‘Sleeping Beauty in the 
Wood, or, Harlequin and the Magic Horn.’ 
This pantomime was originally published by 
J. K. Green on 26 Dec. 1850. Ben Pollock 
republished Green’s 4d. plates and added his 
own large 1d. scenes to this excellent play. A 
very creditable piece of work. 


Francis Eacie. 


Mr. E. P. Prior told the writer that 
the plays Redington produced of Park’s 
were: ‘The Blind Boy,’ ‘The Woodman’s 
Hut,’ ‘Maid and the Magpie,’ that he 
thought there were two others, and that Pol- 
lock had two plays reproduced from Green : 
‘The Sleeping Beauty’ and ‘ The Battle of 
Waterloo.” This is not in accordance with 


Mr. Francis Eacue’s reply at the reference. ; 23, 80, 





+ ————— 


suggested that this matter be allowed to rest 
the particulars being sufficiently ventilated,] 
Cartes D. WItiams. 


HE AUSTEN FAMILY: BURIAL 
PLACE (clxxxv. 292; clxxxvi, 54),— 
James was buried at Steventon, M.I. ; George 
at Monk Sherborne ; Edward at Godmersham, 
M.I.; Francis at Wymering, M.I,. and win- 
dow; Charles, perhaps at sea, M.I. at St, 
Anne’s, Portsmouth ; Cassandra at Chawton: 
Jane, at Winchester, M.I. and window; 
Henry—I do not know where, 


R. A. A.-L, 


JOHNSON AND SNUFF (clxxxv. 350),— 

My query (in our last number) whether 
Johnson took snuff seems to have aroused a 
great deal of interest, but I have had only one 
answer. The question arose partly out of 
a speech by Mr. G. K. Chesterton at one of 
our annual dinners and partly out of the 
statements of the old Streatham stone-breaker 
in Leigh Hunt’s ‘A Walk from Dulwich.’ 
I am greatly obliged to Dr. L. F. Powell for 
telling me that so far as is known Johnson 
neither smoked nor took snuff though when 
on his Scottish tour he bought some of the 
latter to give to the natives. F regard this as 
settling the point, and we may now be quite 
sure that if Johnson ever indulged in tobacco 
or snuff Boswell would have mentioned it. 
This confirms my suggestion to the late Mr. 
Bromhead that the old stone-breaker was 
imagining things to impress his hearers or 
confused Dr, Johnson with some other per- 
son. I feel that no fanciful descriptions of 
Johnson (or anyone else) should pass uncor- 
rected. They create false impressions. I also 
learn from Dr. Powell that Boswell, though 
he did have a pipe occasionally, was not 4 
regular smoker nor did he take snuff unless 
to a very moderate extent. ’I am very grate- 
ful-to the Editor of the new edition of ‘ Birk- 
beck Hill’ for this information. These 
biographical minutiae are always interesting 
but often curiously difficult to trace when 
reference is wanted. 


(From The New Rambler, January 1944.) 
“MHE PICKWICK, THE OWL, AND 


THE WAVERLEY PEN” (clxxxvi. 
103, 118, 142).—Mr.. Waverley 


{It must be here mentioned that Mr. Eacte , Cameron kindly informs me, in answer to my 


in 1913 appears to be the first to bring the 
Stevenson controversy to light but it is now 


| queried at the penultimate reference, that 


question on the trade token in my possession, 
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these tokens were issued in the ’eighties of 
the last century, and mostly for the export 
market, They were much prized by customers 
abroad, and many boxes of Waverley Pens 
were brought merely to get a token. The 
Hindoo is a pen which was made exclusively 
for the Indian market and the Nile pen was 
also an expert shape. 

It may be of interest to note, as well as 
the famous and well-known couplet, that there 
are one or two other jingles on the subject : 

We don’t want to write 

But by jingo when we do 

We always use the Waverley Pen, 

The Pickwick or Hindoo. 

If a man purchases the Pickwick Pen, does he 

have the Dickens to pay ? 
And if he buys the Waverley, does he get off 
Scot free ? 

I remember, I remember, when my thoughts 
were running d 

How a loving friend advised me thé Waverley Pen 


to try. 2 ; 
I ay 3 took up a “ Waverley,” just suited to 
my hand, 


And all at once sweet fancies were at my mind's 
command. 

The ink itself 
delightful Pen 

Was intended for the purposes of all swift 
writing men. 


seemed conscious that that 


Samvuet J. Looker. 


OURCES WANTED (clxxxvi. 96).— | i. 
5. ‘ When sorrow sleepeth wake it not... 
This does not occur in an opera as far as | 
am aware. It was a popular Victorian song, first 
published in 1852. The words are by Miss M. A. 
Stodart, the music by Edward Land. There are 
several editions in the British Museum. 


ALFRED LOEWENBERG. 


An old English proverb of unknown parentage, 
to\be found in Howell’s ‘ English Proverbs,’ 1659. 
It is quoted in French, by Chambaud, and found 
used in German; also known in Spanish. A com- 
oe English variant of it is “‘ Let sleeping dogs 
ie.” 


WM. JaGGARD and Ep. 


. (clxxxvi, 116). 

5. The Oxford Dictionary of Proverbs quotes 
“to let the cat out of the bag” first from the 
London Magazine of 1760. 

No. 6 looks like an attempt at “ Thrice is he 
armed that hath his quarrel just,” in ‘2 Hen. VI.’ 
3. 2, 233. i 


8. “ And Life is eternal, and Love is immortal, 
and Death is only an_ horizon, and an Horizon 
is nothing save the limit of our sight.” 

According to Bartlett's ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
the above is a quotation from ‘A Commendatory 
a by Rossiter Worthington Raymond (1840- 


D. H. H. Gralncer. 





The Library. 


Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls: 
Preserved among the Archives of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London at the 





Guildhall. = a.p. 1413-1437. Edited by 
A. H. Thomas, M.A., LL.D., Deputy- 
Keeper of the City Records: Printed by 
order of the Corporation, under the 


direction of the Library Committee. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 15s. net. xli+ 
369 pp.) : 


O one who is at all concerned with the 

records of the City of London ean fail 

to rejoice that, despite the difficulties of 

these times, Dr. Thomas has been able to 

produce a further volume of his admirable 
Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls. 

The documents here summarized deal with 
a wide variety of subjects, illustrating or 
adding to our knowledge of almost every 
aspect of the busy life that went on in and 
around fifteenth-century London, from the 
condition of the city streets to the ransoming 
of aristocratic prisoners of war. Among the 
cases tried before the mayor and aldermen 
were numerous disputes between English and 
alien merchants in the course of which many 
of the rights and disabilities of the latter 
come out clearly. There is also an interesting 
series of prosecutions for usury and “‘ false 
chevisance,”” and a case which began with a 
charge of slander will be of particular 
interest to the lawyer as supporting the cor- 
rectness of Blackstone’s distinction between 
bail and mainprise (p. 45). 

Scattered throughout the book are many 
cases concerning apprentices, both boys and 
girls. On p. 53, we read of the restoration 
to his master, a glover of Abingdon, of 
William Stanes who had gone to London 
without his master’s leave and ‘‘ was now 
living with John Farnburg, citizen of 
London, and Juliana his wife in the art of a 
breuster.’’ The glover had been supported in 
his appeal for aid by letters under the seal 
of the mayoralty of Oxford ‘‘ and praying 
the mayor and aldermen to aid in the resti- 
tution of his apprentice in such wise, that 
they of Oxford might henceforth be bound 
to accede to similar requests from London.”’ 
In a number of cases apprentices were 
released from* their service because their 
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masters had failed to teach them their art. 
John Holand was transferred to another 
master because ‘‘ Thomas Hert, barber, to 
whom he had been apprenticed for eight 
years, was of so poor an estate that he could 
not feed and clothe him, nor keep him at 
school till he could write and read, as was 
covenanted in the indentures.’’ (p. 41). 

To the social historian perhaps the most 
valuable parts of the book are the present- 
ments at the wardmotes of 1422 and 1423. 
Many of the complaints brought by the 
jurors concern filth in the streets, which they 
clearly regarded as a source of disease, and 
the ruinous condition of houses, a menace 
passers-by ; citizens were also charged wit 
keeping ducks, ‘‘ to the great nuisance of the 
neighbours’’ and further evidence ‘of the 
medieval Londoner’s dislike of noise appears 
in the complaint that ‘‘ William Bracy keeps 
carts for hire and lets them out publicly, and 
on divers nights beyond the due and proper 
hour he causes his servants to drive out of a 
gate issuing from the ward, bumping and 
striking the sides of the gate, when going and 
coming with the carts, so roughly that all 
the neighbours dwelling round the gate are 
grievously disturbed and grieved of their 
repose and quiet at night’’ (p. 117). The 
ward juries also presented many individuals 
for breaches of trade regulations which 
include ‘‘ another thing by which men of the 
city and of the country and lords’ caterers and 
chapmen and others feel themselves aggrieved. 

. John of Ely has taken the charge, among 
other charges which he has, of keeping the 
assay of oysters, in order that the oysters 
may be good, wholesome and in season for 
man’s body, and for chapmen to buy, for oft- 
times men have seen ketches with oysters 
lying for two or three days, and not half the 
oysters sold, and then ketches go out with 
their unsold oysters and bring the same back 
again with a freshening of new, which is a 
foul deceit; wherefore it is needful for the 
assayer to be true in his office; but notwith- 
standing this, this John of Ely lets his office 
to farm to women, who know not (how to do 
it); nor is it worship to this city that women 
should have such things in governance’”’ 
(pp. 138-9). 

Comparatively few items in the book have 
to do with ecclesiastical affairs. But there 





is a very interesting case in which the com 
tinuance of a chantry was. secured he 
arbitration of the mayor and recorder (pp 
1, 2), and among the presentments of 
wardmote juries were charges of grave 
morality against Sir John Scarle, parson ¢ 
St. Leonard’s in Fosterlane; the stateme 
that the chantry priest of St. Martin’s w 
an apostate (which probably means that 
had forsaken some religious order); and 
complaint by the jurors of Colman § 
that the Chamberlain of the Guildhall fai 
to provide a ‘‘ pope’s knight [a priest] . . 
to sing in the church (from) the rent 
Brambles Aley in manner of a chantry.” 

These are only a few of the many matte 
of interest to be found in this volume 
the value of the book to students has 
much increased by Dr. Thomas’s learned 
introduction and illuminating notes. The 
book also contains a useful list of unusual | 
words found in the text, and a fairly satit 
factory index. 


Fourteenth Wartime Bulletin of the British 
Puppet and Model Theatre Guild. Edited 
by Gerald Morice. September 1943. 

[HIS somewhat belated number is got up 

in a tasteful, attractive, and lively way. 

On the cover is the reproduction of a Lge: 

graph, in sepia, of a print of a Burmese 

pet show, found at the Caledonian Market 

Mr. H. W. Whanslaw (the author of ‘The 

Bankside Stage Book’) first chairman, and 

another. No date is assigned to the print, 

The Guild was founded in 1925 and had Mr. 
Seymour Marks as honorary secretary from 
then until the war claimed him. Its p 
address is: 81 Bromyard Road, Wor 
England. 

It forms a medium for those interested o 
get into and keep in touch by its groups it © 
London, and elsewhere, and by its bulletin im” 
which sales, wants, and exchanges can be 
advertised, whether it be marionettes, 


; theatres, or punch and judy. 


OBITUARY: Henry Curtis. ° ~ 


It is with regret that we hear of the death” 
of one of our contributors for many years 
Mr. Henry Curtis—who died on 16 Feb. 1 
after an illness which had kept him in 


| pital since early December 1943. 
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